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What storm-damaged trees need now 
is care — gentle care. Growth resulting 
from the shock of the storm must be con- 
ditioned. A healthy crop must be develop- 
ed for next year. Maximum quality in the 
fruit remaining on the tree must be pre- 


served. 


Indicated treatments are: 1. An early 
Fall application of a slow-feeding fertili- 
zer — one that has a high proportion of 


total Nitrogen in an insoluble organic form. 
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2. Dormant spray mixtures to condition 
and protect the new growth. Such treat- 
ments provide good care for all degrees 
of grove damage. 


IDEAL Fertilizers and FASCO 
Products meet these requirements for re- 
building trees and making quality fruit. 
Since quality fruit is the only kind that 
pays off at the market, it will pay you to 


consult the Wilson & Toomer representa- 


tive. 
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& TOOMER FERTILIZER COMPANY 
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Purple and Rust Mites For 
The Fall Months 


During the period of October 
and November purple mites and 
rust mites usually start to increase 
in numbers _ sufficient to warrant 
control measures. There is no bet- 
ter time in the year to apply ef- 
fective miticides to protect the 
trees and fruits from these mites 
than during this period. 

Purple Mites.—Purple mites have 
been found throughout the sum- 
mer in an unusual number of 
groves in Central Florida and on 
the West Coast. At the present 
writing (September 26) a _ few 
groves have been checked that had 
30 to 50 percent of the leaves in- 
fested. Trees that have flushed 
since the hurricane should be care- 
fully checked periodically. Purple 
mites prefer to feed on young 
foliage and the September flush of 
growth, which is now maturing, 
will make an excellent § feeding 
ground for the mites this fall and 
winter. If this new foliage should 
be lost it is likely that considerable 
dead wood will develop which in 
turn will be a media _ for the 
melanvse fungus. The loss of this 
new growth may also affect the 
crop for next year. 

When checking the groves 
purple mites, the summer and fall 
flush of leaves and green twigs 
should be inspected for the mites 
and mite eggs. As cool weather 
approaches the leaves and twigs on 
the tops of the trees should also be 
inspected. If 10 to 15 percent of 
the leaves or twigs are infested 
with mites or have unhatched mite 
eggs on them, then control mea- 
sures should be taken. If an ef- 
fective miticide is applied while 
there is a light infestation, little or 
no mite injury will result and the 
period of control will be longer 
than if the treatment is delayed 
until there is a medium to heavy 
infestation. If a dust application 
is to be made it is of particular 
importance to make the application 
before a heavy infestation de- 
velopes. 

The control of purple’ mites is 
usually accomplished with an ap- 
plication of DN (dinitro-o-cyclohexyl 
phenol), or an oil emulsion, Fort- 
unately DN is compatible with 
either wettable sulfur or dusting 
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sulfur. Ten of DN Dry 
Mix plus 10 pounds of wettable 
sulfur per 100 gallons or a 1 per- 
cent DN-sulfur dust is recom- 
mended. It is usually safe to ap- 
ply DN sprays or dusts after Oc- 
tober 1. 

Oil emulsions at 1.0 to 1.3  per- 
cent actual oil are very effective 
for purple mite control. However, 
during the fall and winter months 
there are more limitations to the 
use of the oil emulsion than with 
DN. An_ application of an _ oil 
emulsion made before the fruit 
has colored will materially retard 
degreening and it may also pre- 
vent the formation of maximum 
solids if applied before November 
15. An oil emulsion spray is also 
more of a shock to the tree than 
DN, especially during dry weather 
and/or cold weather. 

Rust Mites.—If rust mites are 
not numerous in the groves at the 
present time they may be ex- 
pected to increase rather rapidly 
after the groves have been culti- 
vated unless a recent sulfur spray 
or dust has been applied. When 
inspecting for mites after the fruit 
has colored it is well to inspect 
the leaves as well as the fruit. The 
mites are the same color as_ the 
fruit after it has colored and they 
are sometimes very’ difficult to 
see. Therefore, it is well to check 
mites on the leaves where they can 
be observed’ easily. Rust mite 
control should not be neglected on 
trees of the early varieties even 
though the fruit has been picked. 
A continual rust mite infestation 
on leaves during the winter months 
may result in an abundance of 
“greasy spot’? next spring which 
will cause a premature leaf drop 
especially during dry or cold 
weather. 

Sulfur in the form of lime- 
sulfur, wettable sulfur or dusting 
sulfur is recommended for the 
effective control of rust mites. As 
with purple mites, the longest 
periods of control of rust mites 


ounces 


have been obtained where the 
sulfur applications were made when 
there was a light infestation of 
rust mites. As a rule sulfur sprays 
have resulted in a longer period 
of control than sulfur dusts but 
if the sulfur dust’ is thoroughly 
applied on both sides of the tree 
and there is a light infestation at 
the time of the application the 
period of control should last for 
6 to 12 weeks. 


DR. REITZ WILL HEAD 
FLORIDA UNIVERSITY 
AGRICULTURAL WORK 


Dr. J. Wayne Reitz, outstan?¢ing 
Florida citrus authority, will bezome 
provost for agriculture and acting 
dean of the College of Agriculture 
at the University of Florida October 
1. 

Announcement of his appointment 
to the position, suceeding Dr. H. 
Harold Hume, who retired recently, 
was made by University President 
J. Hillis Miller. 

Dr. Reitz is a native of Kansas 
and <raduate of Colorado State 
College, the University of Illinois 
and University of Wisconsin, 

Recently Le joined the staff of 
the U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture as chief of a citrus fruits 
civision. 


Better Crops 
More Profits 


FROM GROVE 
IRRIGATION 


Ask for estimates on 
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WE WILL NOT ATTEMPT TO 
PREDICT THE WEATHER 








But most folks will agree with us that 
the past couple of winters have been 
mild . . .. so it might be the part of 
wisdom to see that your trees this year 
are as strong and sturdy as it is possi- 
ble to make them in the event cold 


weather should come. 


Indeed, whether we ever have any more cold weather in any one 
of our Florida winters it is sound common sense to keep our trees 
in the prime of health .... for healthy trees have proven beyond 
all doubt that they withstand the ravages of pests and produce 
more and better fruit than trees which are weak and under- 


nourished. 


For years and years and years Florida 
Favorite Fertilizers have been demon- 
strating to users that they do produce 
the finest fruit it is possible to raise 
and that abundant crops result from 
the application of these fertilizers. 


Owners of many of the finest groves in Florida’s great citrus belt 
will attest to the effectiveness of Florida Favorite Fertilizers .... 
that’s why so large a percentage of our customers order their full 
requirements from us year after year. 


Another factor which is of the utmost 
convenience to our customers is our 
practice of delivering their fertilizer 
to them in our own fleet of trucks when 
and where they need it. 


. Favorite 
' FERTE E INC. 


Old Tampa Road Lakeland, Fla. 
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Has Ozone Any Value In The 
Treatment of Citrus Fruit For Decay: 


aes 20 ° > ; te 22 WY "J kK Ta T - r Thre e 
Because of the importance of E. F. HOPKINS AND K. W. LOUCKS taminated water. He adds that 
decay in citrus fruits many treat- = - ao ; excessive ozone in the water will 
ments have been proposed for its kill fish. This would indicate that 
prevention. The authors have had _ to the eyes, nose and throat. Ozone ozcne may not be entirely harm- 
occasion to test a considerable may be produced in _ noticeable Jess as is commonly thought 
. 7 d a ° 
number of these treatments and amounts by arcing in certain elec- — 
have found most of them to pos-_ trical equipment and, in fact, most Qn 
sess no value. In the event no de- ozone generators are based on ; . : . 
ae : species of fungi, extensive work 
cay control is found, the results the principal of passing an _ elec- 
; ; ; - : has not been reported on the ef- 
obtained are usually not published trical discharge through air. This » . 7 
oak al ; fil ‘th the Cit tl , ; f : fect of ozone on fungi. Schomer 
nut placed on file wi e Citrus causes the molecules of : »spher- . , 
— , me Saree atmospher- and McCullech (5) found that 
Commission and the Citrus Ex- ie oxygen to react in such a man- <teeia 
: es er unprotected spcres of Penicillium 
periment Station where they are ner as to form ozone. . . 
: ; ; aa . expansum are killed by continous 
available to interested parties. Because of its peculiar structure ; 4 : ei 
7 tab i exposure to ozone but colonies 
"ase > rever ozone 18 Oo as sStabdie as ordinary . ° 
In the case of ozone, however, a 3 1. ‘ ““ oe ‘TY established in storage rooms are 
"@¢ 2 as ‘eceive sue oxygen and tends to spht o one : : 
the treatment has received such ye é - not killed by continuous exposure 
extensive publicity (see Citrus of its oxygen atoms in a very» 6 wonths to an atmosphere 
azine . + 94! ‘ active state. For this reason it is oad ain 
Magazine for April 1949, p. 9) & ‘ ful idi : ‘ containing 3.25 ppm of ozone. 
‘ 1e 2e ; rorth-while a very powerful oxidizing agent. 7 : : L 
that we deem it worth-while to y | me 3 ge Seupin (6) found that the fungus, 
present a summary of our experi- In this respect ozone is similiar Gleorporium album, which causes 
i j i ‘droge reroxida an a € ’ Cc ses 
mental work which it is hoped to hydrogen peroxide and, like it, | rot in apples was retarded to 


citrus fruit decay is 
caused almost entirely by certain 


id ae a 

sates ‘uit shippers in i ing has germicidal or bactericidal pro- . 

will assist fruit shippers in judging 7 e H it tic Pre some extent when cultures of it 
ell sd is gas . erties. owever, its action is ‘ 7 

the possible value of this gas for P were exposed to ozone. Heise (2) 


the treatment of fruit and answer markedly affected by the presence died the action of ceeme on 
many questions which have arisen. of en apse cee = storage molds growing on artifical 
The chemicel formula of ozone binaenei ™) ee eee ae culture media. His results showed 
is 03 in which three atoms of arama wien it com reach. naked that spores and mycelium of molds 
oxyzen are combined to form the ee i wa — growing on the surface were killed 
molecule, rather than two which are imbedded in organic matter but any below the surface were 
is the case for ordinary atmos- (Meme ey, ” reas appresiabte not. The concentration of ozone 
pheric oxygen (0). It is a gas — = _ = wa > was 3 mgs. per cubic meter. 
with a disagreeable odor even in disinfection of drinking water and 
low concentrations and is irritating is used for this purpose particu- More directly related to the 
larly in France. McCulloch (4) present discussion are the experi- 
5 Coaperative. tevestigntien by the Clires states that it is used to some ex- ments made by Klotz (3) in which 
Exp-riment Station, Lake Alfred and tent in this country for pre- he tested the effect of ozone gas 


a Fay i ea Commission, Lake- liminary oxidation of heavily con- on the germination and growth 
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of four species of fungi respon- Siemens’ apparatus. The ozone-air 
sible for various types of decay mixture from the generator was 
in citrus fruits. The species tested drawn into a gassing chamber in 
were: Colletotrichum gleosporiodes, which oranges to be treated were 
Alternaria citri, Penicillium digita- placed. This chamber was a tightly 
tum and Penicillium italicum. The made wooden box with a capacity 
Table 1. Ozone Treatments of Oranges, April and May 1947 
Decay Records at 3 Weeks 
, No. of Stem- Mold Total 
Exp. Fruits end “ Decay 
No. Treatment ‘ Tai 
Rot % % 
F-56 Check, none 100 20 15 35 
Ozone 2 min. = 22 11 33 
re 7 min. 7 25 14 39 
si 15 min. Y 18 11 29 
F-57 Check, none eg 18 18 36 
” 2 min. . 16 26 42 
Pr 7 min. oe 19 22 41 
. 7 min. (4 exposures) ” 31 36 67 
F-58 Check—C2H4* = 48 9 57 
” 7 min. before C2H4 sig 44 16 5 
id 7 min. after C2H4 y 4¢ 23 72 
o 7 min. before & after 
C2H4 Pe 45 8 53 
F-60 Check, none me 35 13 48 
$3 2 min. - 44 11 55 
- 7 min. r 48 6 54 
- 15 min. “a 42 18 60 
4 7 min. (3 exposures) ” 50 17 67 
* Ethylene coloring room treatment. 
last two organisms are responsible of about 2 cubic feet. Holes 
for common green mold and blue’ through the cover of this box 
mold in citrus fruits, respectively. allowed for the introduction of 
His results showed that none of the gas and for the removal of 
these fungi was killed by exposure samples of the gas for analysis. 
to ozone and that germination was All fruit used in these tests 
inhibited only in the case of Peni- was washed, dried and carefully 
cillium spores when the spores’ randomized before treatment and 
were dry. In the same tests nitro- lots of 100 each were gassed at 
gen trichloride gas in very low’ one time. Valencia oranges were 
concentration prevented germi- used. 
nation of spores of all four or- The output of ozone by the 
ganisms, Growth of the fungi was above generator was variable and 


partially inhibited on agar cultures 
in the presence of ozone but when 
removed from the gassing chamber 
they resumed their normal growth. 

In the same article Klotz re- 
that Washington or- 
anges which were injured’ and 
inoculated with of Penicil- 
digitaum 
not protected 


ports navel 
spores 
and P. 
from decay by 


lium italicum 
were 
gassing with ozone for 16 hours. 
Treatment with ozone has also 
reported to have no effect 
keeping quality (1) or 
decay (&) of apples 


been 
on the 
control of 
in storage. 
Methods 

experiments (F-56, 
60) were made during the 
of April and May, 1947 
Citrus Experiment Station, 
Lake Alfred, Florida in coopera- 
tion with the Invex Corporation 
of Tampa, Florida. The ozone gen- 
a modification of the 


The first 
57, 58, 
months 


at the 


erator was 


Table 2. 


No. Treatment No. Stem-end 
Fruits Rot % 
1 Ozone % hr. 100 31 
2 ” ” ” ” 43 
¢ ” 2% ” ” 22 
4 ” ” ” ” 30 
5 ” 4 ” ”” 23 
6 ” ” ” ” 32 
7 Check, none ” 20 


Ozone Treatments of Oranges, 
Decay Records at 3 Weeks. 
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generator whicl 
had a greater capacity and a mor 
constant output of the eas wa 
The gassing chambe: 
from 6 to 10 field boxes of 
fruit and the generator 
to deliver 170 mgs. 
minute. Valencia oranges 
treated for varying fron 
one-half to two and one-half hours 
Treatments were made at Tampa 
the fruit placed in storage at 
Citrus Experiment Station. 


this case an ozone 


employed. 
held 
was set 
ozone pe 
wert 
periods 


and 
the 

Experiments were 
1949 (I-61, 


made 
D-14), this 
coorperation with the 
Packing Company of Au- 
Florida where equipment 
for the treat- 
commercial rail- 
and in a room 
designed for the purpose. The 
ozone generator was like the one 
just described and Valencia oranges 


again 
in April 
time in 
Stewart 
burndale, 
ozone 
fruit in 
special 


was available 
ment of 


road cars 


were treated for one and _  one- 
fourth hours in the manner being 
used for commercial shipments. 
Some oranges were removed at 


the end of the gassing’ period and 


remain in 


* Number of fruits which showed pitting of the rind. 


weather 
only 
odor 


humid 
However, 
from the 
appeared to re- 
treatment 


during rainy or 
tended to be low. 
which, 
analyses, 
satisfactory 
the results to be 


those _ tests 
and gas 
present a 
included in 
presented. 


are 


The next series of tests (H-20) 
was made in December 1947 in 
coorperation with the Lenfestey 


Company of Tampa, Florida. In 


others were allowed to 
the gassing chamber overnight 
after the ozone was cut off. The 
concentration of ozone was not 
determined but after gassing for 
the prescribed time the amount 
of ozone in the chamber was such 
as to be extremely irritating and 
unbearable. 
Results 
A summary of the first series 
of tests is presented in Table I. 
An inspection of these data shows 
that in no case was there any 
December 1947 
Exp. H-20 
Total Pitting* 
Mold “% Decay “% of Rind 
25 56 22 
19 62 32 
48 70 51 
46 76 67 
52 75 73 
47 79 73 
6 26 0 
appreciable reduction of decay 
based on the three weeks storage 
period, in fact, most of the ozone 
treated lots showed more decay 
than untreated check lots. While 
there may be a question as_ to 


whether a high enough concentra- 
tion of the gas was obtained to be 


effective, it will be noted that 
when repeated exposures’ were 
given, as in F-57 and F-60, the 
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increase in decay is very marked. 
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can be found which will control 


Chis indicates that sufficient treat- fruit decay but the results obtained 
nent was given to injure the fruit under the conditions described do 
ind cause increased decay. not show control of decay or even 

In the second series of tests, a significant reduction of decay 
as shown in Table 2, there was in Valencia oranges. This is true 
in all cases an increase in both for both stem-end rot and mold. 
stem-end yot and mold resulting The lack of control of mold is in 
from the treatments. In these tests keeping with the findings of Klotz 
definite injury to the fruit peel on Washington naval oranges to 
was shown by dark brown to which reference has been made. 

Table 3. Ozone Treatments of Oranges, April 1949 
Decay Records at 3 Weeks. Exp. I-61 
Decz After : Teeks 
No. No. of : = a 
Box Fruits Treatment Stem-end Total 
Rot % Mold % Decay “% 

la 141 None, checks 19.1 9.2 28.3 

b 14 None, checks 19.3 1.4 20.7 

¢ 11 None, checks 16.1 7.6 23.7 

d 135 None, checks 14.8 9.6 24.4 
Ave. 17.3 6.9 24.2 
2a 159 Ozone 1% hrs. 22.0 3.7 25.7 

b 125 Ozone 1% hrs. 27.2 15.2 42.4 

¢ 140 Ozone 1% hrs. 34.3 6.4 40.7 

d 174 Ozone 1% hrs. 30.5 5.2 35.7 
Ave. 28.5 7.6 36.1 
3a 127 Ozone 1% hrs. + * 26.7 7.9 34.6 

b 137 Ozone 1% hrs. + 27.0 4.4 31.4 

e 127 Ozone 1% hrs. + 24.4 ‘tan 31.5 

d 192 Ozone 1% hrs. + 28.6 3.1 31.7 
Ave. 26.7 5.6 32.3 


* Left overnight before removing from fruit car. 


black depressed pits on the sur- 
face of the fruit. The amount of 
pitting and the increase in mold 


directly propor- 
exposure to 


almost 
time of 


decay are 
tional to the 
ozone, 

Data for the 


first experiment 


(I-61) in the third series of ozone 
treatments are shown in Table 3. 
In this case there was no visible 
injury to the fruit peel and no 
significant increase in mold decay. 
On the other hand, there was a 
siznificant increase’ in stem-end 
rot and in total decay. Decay re- 
cords for individual boxes of or- 
anges are given in each case to 


show the consistency of the results. 
The second experiment in this 
series of tests (D-14) was set up 
differently; 10 lots of 
each, or 1,000 fruits, 


somewhat 
100 oranges 


were treated with ozone as before 
and a like number were held as 
checks, The decay record is given 


4. Here 
injury to the 
difference in mold de- 
increase in stem-end 
of the lots was there 
decay control. 


again there was 
fruit, no 


in Table 
no visible 
significant 
cay and an 
rot. In none 
any evidence of 
Discussion 
that conditions for 
treatment of citrus fruits with 
ozone gas; namely, the _ proper 
concentration and time of exposure, 


It may be 


concentrations 
results of 
here re- 


Although 
were not 


exact 
determined, 


the various experiments 
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Seven 


two weeks also fail 
retardation of decay 
treatments. 


week and 
any 
ozone 


one 
to skow 
by the 

Pertinent to this discussion are 
the unpublished results of experi- 
ments made by the authors in a 
study of the effect on citrus fruit 
decay of various oxidizing agents 
which are related to ozone in that 
they readily split off an active 
atom of oxygen in the _ presence 
of oxidizable material. The com- 
pounds tested were: hydrogen per- 


oxide, sodium peroxide, peracetic 
acid, perpropionic acid, potassium 
permanganate, potassium dichrom- 
ate and potassium chlorate. Treat- 
ments were made by dipping the 
fruit in water solutions of these 
chemicals. Without going into de- 


tail in respect to the data obtained, 
it can be said that in no case was 
there any significant reduction in 
decay with concentrations which 
did not cause injury to the peel 
or, in fact, where injury was 
caused. 
Summary 
In an investigation carried on 
at the Citrus Experiment Station 
to determine the possible effect 
of ozone in preventing decay in 
citrus the results obtained did not 
show any significant reduction of 
stem-end rot or mold due to ozone 


ported show that concentrations treatment. In many cases rot or 
below and above tke threshold for mold or both were increased by 
injury to the fruit were obtained. exposure to this gas. There is the 

As is well known, the resting possibility that the exact concen- 

Table 4. Ozone Treatments of Oranges, April 1949 
Decay Records at 3 Weeks. Exp. D-14. 
Ozone Treatment Checks 

Lot Stem-end Mold Total Lot Stem-end Mold Total 
No. Rot “% Yo Decay “No. Rot % JY Decay % 
2 29 12 41 | 32 13 10 23 

4 18 20 38 | 34 17 10 27 

6 24 9 33 | 36 11 13 24 

8 24 3 27 | 38 9 17 26 
10 23 13 36 | 40 15 12 27 

1 18 29 47 31 19 17 36 

3 32 10 42 33 22 14 36 

5 23 12 34 | 35 14 13 27 

7 24 17 41 | 37 29 12 41 

9 24 19 43 | 39 24 12 36 
Ave. 23.9 14.4 38.3 17.3 13.0 30.3 
bodies of the stem-end rot fungi tration or time of exposure for 
are rather deep seated in the but- effective action of ozone were 
ton tissue of citrus fruits and not obtained although if there is 
from data given in this paper, it such action it is obvious the con- 
is logical to assume that a treat- ditions would need to be controlled 
ment with ozone sufficent to kill within narrow limits. The authors 
stem-end rot fungi would severely wish to emphasize that while their 
injure the fruit and cause exces- results do not preclude the exis- 
sive mold decay. tence of an effective decay pre- 


In this paper decay records for 
three weeks storage only are given. 
However, the records at the end of 


vention treatment with ozone, there 
is, at present, no conclusive evi- 
(Continued on uage 22) 
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History and Objectives of The Short 
Research Grove and Overa 


Results ‘To Date... 


The Short Research Grove con- 


sists of approximately 20 acres of 


Pineapple orange trees planted on 
rough lemon rootstock. Tre soil 
is one typical of South Lake 
County citrus soils. It is a rolling 
phase of Lakeland fine sand and 
is located about four miles south 
of Clermont between State Road 
651 and Crescent Lake. There are 
77 plots in the grove. Each plot 
is composed of 16 trees planted 
25 by 25 feet. The trees were 
planted in June, 1939, under the 


supervision of the late Professor 
E. Abbott. 

Short Research 
owned by members of 
Science Foundation at the present 
time. It was planted at the ex- 
pense of Mr. Charles R. Short of 
Clermont, a retired General Motors 
engineer, who later sold 
it to ‘the Foundation members. 
Mr. Short planted the 
the recommendation of a 
tee of practical citrus 
most of whom were members of 
the Lake County’ Horticultura! 
Society, and it was his that 
the grove type of dem- 
onstration in could 
observe the tree 
pare growth records from year to 


Charles 
The 


Grove is 
the Soil 


research 


grove 
commit- 


upon 


growers 


idea 
serve as a 
which growers 


growth and com- 


year. 
Technical supervision of the 
grove was taken over by the Soil 
Science Cooperative in June, 1942, 
at the request of Mr. Short. Mr. 
Short directed that the problems 
to be studied in the grove should 
be those recommended by the 


growers committee and modified by 


them from time to time as _ the 
committee felt changes necessary. 
Essentially the grove practices were 
to be carried out to supplement 
the work of state and Federal 
investigators who were dealing 


with the problems of citrus nutri- 
tion with such added practices as 
the growers felt should be studied 
under local conditions. Between 
June, 1939 and June 1942, when 
the cooperative assumed the _ tech- 


nical supervision of the grove, 
there was no attempt made_ to 
conduct a systematic study in the 
grove and a minimum of plant 


food was furnished the trees; bare- 
ly enough to keep them alive. 
The grower committee, expanded 
in 1943 to include several members 
of the Cooperative, 
set up a plots, most 
of which other 
parts of the grove, with these 
objectives: (1) To study 
various nutrient ratios, (2) the 
of nutrient application, (3) 
application, (4) fertilizer 
placement, (5) nutrient sources, 
(6) special phosphate studies, (7) 
effect of excesses of lime and dolo- 
mite, and (8) the effect of varying 


Science 
series of test 
were replicated in 


Soil 


general 


rate 
time of 


rates of magnesium and minor 
elements. A _ fertilizer grade ana- 
lyzinz 6-4-8-2-%-%4-1/5-1/10 (N- 


P205-K2O-MgO-MnO - CuO - ZnO - 
B203) was adopted as the standard 
mixture and tlis grade was modi- 
fied to fit the needs of the vari- 
the plots. Standard rate 
of fertilizing is Novem- 
February, 30%; June, 


ables in 
time 
40% ; 


and 
ber, 
30%. 

Rates of tree growth, production 
and leaf analyses, 
preparation and application of the 
fertilizer materials left in the 
hands of the technical staff of 
the Soil Science Foundation. Over- 
all observations, including tree re- 
the cultivation practices 
carried out, control problems 
and cover management are 
left in the the grower 
committee. 


records, soil 


are 


sponses, 
pest 
crop 
hands of 
each year. the 
and the technical 
critically inspect the grove 
record their observations. 
One of the outstanding 
about this grove with its wide 
range of soil treatments was the 
uniformity of the blocks irrespective 


Twice 
committee 


grower 
staff 
and 


things 


of treatnfent. This uniformity, to 
the casual observer and to the 
inspection committee, was not re- 


flected in the soil and leaf analy- 
sis and Doctor Coe reported for 


R. E. NORRIS 


LAKE COUNTY AGRICULTURAL 


AGENT 


At Citrus Institute, Camp McQuarrie 


several years that the soil respon- 
ses were following pretty well the 
trend that would be expected with 


the various soil treatments. How- 
ever, during the last inspection 
(in May 1949) a number of the 


plots were beginning to show some 
definite symptoms and trends that 
tre committee could readily detect. 

Here are a few of the more 
outstanding over-all results. Several 
of them will be discussed in 
detail presently by members of the 
staff of the Soil Science Founda- 
tion. 

1. Effect of Rate of Fertilizer 
Application: There was no increase 
in yield between the 33% and 66% 
increases in rate of fertilizer ap- 
plication above the standard rate 
A 33% decrease in the rate of 
application reduced growth = and 
yield slightly. 

2. Effect on Source of Nitrogen: 
The records to date indicate that 
soluble nitrogen, such as_ nitrates 
and ammonia, produce about as 
good growth and yield as the check 


more 


nitrogen from insoluble’ sources. 
treatment receiving 17% of the 
Increasing the _ insoluble nitrogen 
to 40% in June and November 
increased the growth about 10% 
but did not increase the yield 
thus far. 

3. Effect of Souree of Phos- 


date the 
significant 


phates: To 
show a 


plots do not 
difference be- 
tween superphosphate and colloidal 
phosphate in the standard mixture, 
but basic slag produces better 
growth and yield than the standard. 


4. Effect of Time of Fertilizer 
Applications: Applying 65% of the 
yearly requirements in December 


and 35% in June produces as good 
results as does the standard treat- 
ment, but applying 50% of the 
fertilizer in December and 50% in 
March is not as good as the stand- 
and neither is 65% of the 
supply in December’ and 

March as good as_ the 


ard, 
yearly 
35% in 
standard. 

5, Effect of Fertilizer Replace- 
ment: Varying the standard place- 
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ment of broadcasting the fertilizer 


from tree trunk to four feet be- 
yond the leaf drip, so as to in- 
clude one-half to all of the ferti- 


lizer under the tree retards growth 
the first two to three years, but 
as the trees increase in age there 
is less retarding influence. 

6. Effects of varying the Nu- 
trient Ratios in the Standard Mix- 
tures: Omitting phosphates entirely 
has reduced the yield but the re- 
cords do not show a significant 
defference between the use of 4, 
6 and 12% phosphate in the stand- 
ard mixture. In the plots where 
soluble magnesium has been omit- 
ted growth is retarded but we find 
little difference between the two 
and four percent rates of appli- 
cation. The absence of _ soluble 
magnesium induces definite symp- 
toms of bronzing. It has been in- 
teresting to note that the amount 
of bronzing in the blocks receiving 
no soluble magne is about the 
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same as the bronzing induced by 
high applications of potash. Where 
the potash has been varied 4, 6 
and 12%, the results show no 
great difference in growth and 
yields, though we do believe that 
4% potash may be too low. We 
were interested in observing, too, 
a marked responce in high appli- 
cations of phosphate to young trees 
and it appears that such applica- 
tions are a good practice. In the 
plots where the manganese was 
increased from 1/2 to 1% there 
was no visible effect. In the plots 
where copper, zinc and boron were 
varied from one to three times that 
of the standard practice the records 
show no increase in growth but a 


slight ‘increase in yield. Where 
they were omitted yields were 
significantly reduced. 


7. Effect of Nutrient Excesses: 
Excessive amounts of  high-calcic 
lime induced deficiency symptoms 


of Zn, Mn, Mg and Cu in standard 
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plots. Excessive amounts of phos- 
phate (5 years application at once) 
ammoniated the fruit for two years 
but since then the yields from this 
plot have been above normal. 

8. Influence of Secondary Nu- 
trients: The value of the secondary 
plant foods has been known and 
recognized for several years. One 
of the factors deemed of consider- 
able importance by the grower 
committee is that their records and 
observations show that relatively 
small amounts appear to be needed. 

Although the grove has never 
been sprayed with zinc, there has 
been little zine deficiency symp- 
toms in evidence in the foliage. 
It appears in this grove that soil 
application of zine is a_ practical 
method of application. 


Florida growers can help reduce 
spoilage in early Irish potatoes by 
choosing varieties — such as Sebago 
— that do not bruise easily. 


of or eer, 





Photograph Taken in Lake Garfield Nurseries Sept, 22, 1949 


EVERYTHING POINTS TO A BRIGHT FUTURE FOR FLORIDA CITRUS 


We suggest that you proceed with your plans for planting new groves, and filling 
in vacancies in your present groves. 


Our present stock of trees will enable us to supply you with practically any num- 
ber in any variety of citrus trees you may desire. 


You can purchase from us secure in the knowledge that for more than 30 years 
we have been supplying Florida growers with the finest trees it is possible to grow, 
and about 90 per cent of our business comes either from old customers or on their 
recommendation to their friends. 


During all these years we have kept in constant touch with growers using our 


trees. 
vice now. 


Service is our watchword and the time never runs out. 
Please contact us with your needs. 


We are at your ser- 


LAKE GARFIELD NURSERIES COMPANY 


P. O. BOX 154-T 


BARTOW, FLORIDA 
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Frozen Citrus Concentrate Plant 


To Open In Bartow Soon 


The phenomenal growth’ and 
popularity of frozen citrus con- 
centrates has resulted in the es- 


tablishment of many new concen- 





C. C. Street, Sr. 


trate plants and the enlargement 
of those already established. 
Latest of these new plants is the 
Bartow Growers Processing Corp., 
which has just with pur- 
chase option, the of Bartow 
Growers 

The new 
at $200,000 and is 
C. Street of Winter Haven. The 
new owners’ have already begun 
work on new permanent improve- 
ments at an estimated 
$100,000. The company 
to produce a million and 
concentrate 


leased, 
plant 
Coop. 

is capitalized 
headed by C. 


company 


cost of 
expects 
one-half 
during the 
operate on a 
employing approxi- 
workers. 


gallons of 
first season and will 
24-hour 
mately 75 

C. C. Street, head of the com- 
pany, has “grown up” in the citrus 
processing business, being the son 
of C. E. Street, who established 
the first citrus canning plant in 
Florida at Haines City, and having 
been active in processing 
ever since he enough to 
take part in operation of his 
father’s plant. 


basis, 


citrus 
was old 
the 


The new plant is expected to be 
ready for operation by the time 
the new crop has reached that 
perfection of maturity which is 
required in the processing of 
frozen concentrates. 





Evans Views Citrus 


Outlook tee 


In a talk before 
Rotary Club recently, Robert C. 
Evans, general manager of the 
Florida Citrus Commission, gave his 
view of the prospects for Florida 
fruits for 1949-1950 season. 
He said in part: 


the Bartow 


citrus 


Prospects for the 1949-50 citrus 
season are good on oranges, excel- 


lent on grapefruit, and _ pheno- 
menal on_ frozen concentrates, 
Robert C. Evans, Florida Citrus 
Commission manager, told the Ro- 
tary club. 

Although the first production 


estimate for the Florida citrus crop 
will not be released until Oct. 10, 


Evans said that for budgeting pur- 
figuring 
boxes of grapefruit 
boxes of oranges. 


poses the commission is 
on 20,000,000 
and 60,000,000 


_ 
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Nationwide citrus production is 
expected to be about one-third of 
the 1946-48 three-year average, he 
added. 

Evans quoted the U. S. Agri- 
culture Department estimates of 
10 to 11 million boxes of grape- 
fruit and 3 to 4 million boxes of 
oranges lost in August’s hurricane. 
In addition, he said, there will be 
more “drops” as the season ad- 
vances, 

“Fruit quality will be lower this 
year,” he remarked, “due to scar- 
ring caused by the hurricane. But 
records show that we get the best 
prices when fruit quality is lowest. 
We have peak quality in years of 
bumper crops—and low prices.” 

Texas, too, will have poor quality 
fruit and a low yield this year, 
but good prices are expected 
there. 





TEMPORARY INJUNCTION 
GRANTED 


At Tampa on Sept. 29, Judge Barker 
granted a temporary injunction re- 
straining the Florida Citrus Commis- 
sion from enforcing the new citrus 
code. Hearing on a permanent injunc- 
tion will be held before a three-judge 
Federal Court. 





This year, when quality is so important, be sure your 
land is returning full value in the quality of your crop. 
Get the most out of your investment in your fertilizer by 
applying d/p Dolomite. It supplies the magnesium and 
calcium reserves needed by your trees for extra growth 
and quality yield, makes your fertilizer more effective 
and restores the proper acid-alkali balance, making acid- 
locked plant foods available again. To be able to com- 
pete during the coming season, start now with your an- 
nual application of this great soil tonic! 















Woda, uc 


OCALA, FLORIDA 
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: 1 Changes Occuring In Bottled and 

Agri- ‘ o ‘ 

s of 

x Canned Citrus Juices Durin 

ss of 

She EDWIN L. MOORE 

ad torage? FLORIDA CITRUS COMMISSION RESEARCH FELLOW 
eee CITRUS EXPERIMENT STATION, LAKE ALFRED 

this 

scar- During the recent war when went to the bottle filler and average of the mean maximums 

But conservation of tin became neces- another to the can filler. The juice and mean minimums, for each 

best sary, the citrus canners of Florida was filled in 8% ounce overflow testing period are presented in 

vest, requested information comparing standard juice bottles, Crown fin- Table 1. In general, it may be 

Pi the suitability of glass and tin for ish, flint glass, which were sealed said that the juices were stored 

j packing citrus juices. This inves- with caps having glazed paper for the full 18 months at a room 

ality tigation was carried out at that liners, and in No. 2 (18 fluid temperature averaging about 76°F. 

ear, time with the main objective of ounce) plain tin cans (1.25 hot- At periodic intervals, three bot- 

cted furnishing the canners with this dip tin plate). Because of the tles and three cans of orange and 


information by comparing the danger of breakage during cooling, of grapefruit juice held at each 
changes in color, flavor, and as- the bottled juice was cooled some- storage temperature were taken 
N corbic acid (vitamin C) content wat slower than the canned juice. for analysis. The methods of 
occutring diring storage of com- The differences, then, in the com- analysis have been described by 
mercially bottled and canned un- mercial processing of the glass- Moore, Wiederhold, and Atkins 
sweetened orange juices and grape- and-tin packed juices were in the (1944). On each individual sample, 


‘ker fruit juices. In addition, measure- containers used, and the filling, measurements of vacuum, head- 
a ments of total acidity, vacuum, and ¢losing and cooling operations. space, ascorbic acid, and _ total 
rus headspace were made during stor- The center portion of each pack acidity were made. A _ composite 
inc- age of the bottled and canned --which should be the most uni- sample was made of each lot of 
dge juices, form—was hrought back to the three samples for color and flavor 
mn PREPARATION OF EXPERI- laboratory for the studies on the comparisons. Only the data for the 


MENTAL JUICE PACKS juices during storage. The quantity initial, 1, 3, 6, 12, and 18 months 
’ : of juice in every portion brought examinations will be presented and 
_ The Floridagold Citrus Corpora- pack to the laboratory consisted discussed. 
a hae ae hea eae of at least 18 cases of 24 con- Results and Discussion: 
s syate he ‘ 
pati ee aes > Se - tainers each, Total acidity determinations were 
ecmmercial packs of unsweetenec STUDIES ON STORAGE 


orange juices and grapefruit juices made on the orange juices and 


: Procedure: 

on April 20, 1943. The bottled and canned orange 
The preparation and studies on juices and grapefruit juices brought uniformity of sampling, and the 

processing of these packs of juices back to the laboratory were divided acidity of most of the euaiian 

have been previously reported by 


grapefruit juices as an index of 


Moore, Wiederhold, and Atkins Table 1 
942 ras > 
Coad). Te was found that ne MEAN TEMPERATURES DURING 18 MONTHS STORAGE PERIOD OF 
retention of ascorbic _ acic (vita- BOTTLED AND CANNED ORANGE JUICES AND 
min C) by oranye juice during GRAPEFRUIT JUICES 
processing in glass was 98 per cent, U. S. Citrus Products Station, Winter Haven, Florida. 
and in tin 99 per cent. Grapefruit April 20, 1943 to October 20, 1944. 
juice in both glass and tin showed Oe 
a 98 per cent retention of ascorbic Testing Period Temperature 
acid. ; a . a Be 
Briefly described, the method of April 20, 1943 to May 20, 1943 75 
preparation of these juice packs May 21, 1943 to July 20, 1943 81 
was as follows: — The juice was —- - cos to — oe = 
aiden 7 Sees ele. ct. 22, 1943 to pril 20, 194-¢ 
extracted from the respective vari April 21, 1944 to Oct. 20, 1944 80 
ety of fruit, screened, and held in Mean for April 20, 1943 to Oct. 20, 1944 76 


a stainless steel holding tank until 
the quantity of juice needed for fo; storage; one-half was stored checked the values found immedi- 
tre pack had been collected. The jn a cold room at about 40°F. for ately after packing the juices. At 
juice was then deaerated and controls, and the other half was the end of the 18 months storage 
flash-pasteurized at 192°-195°F. stored in a room the temperature period, the orange juices checked 
From the pasteurizer a juice line of which would closely approxi- for acidity within 2 per cent and 
ee mate the outdoor temperatures as the grapefruit juices within 1 per 
oa pre tae _— = recorded daily at the U. S. Citrus cent of the values found immedi- 
Winter Haven, Florida, with funds Products Station, Winter Haven, ately after packing the juices. Some 


Provided ey ed Fitida ’ ©°™ Florida, Outdoor temperatures, the of this variation may be due to 
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the browning of the juices which 
interfered with the visual end- 
point of the titration. 


In general both the bottled and 
‘anned juices had a vacuum of 
about 15 inches at the beginning 
of the study. At room temperature 
the vacuum in the bottled juices 
decreased about 2 to 3 _ inches 
during the 18 months, and at 
cold recom temperature about 1 
inch. At room’ temperature’ the 
vacuum of the canned juices de- 
ceased about 1 to 2 inches, and 
in the cold room apparentiy none. 


The average headspace in_ the 
bottled orange juice was 11. ce. 
(range 9-13 cc.) and the same for 
the bottled grapefruit juice. The 
average headspace in the canned 
orange juice was 35 cc. (range 
17-42 ec.), and in the canned 
grapefruit juice 28 ec. (range 8- 
50 ecc.). The average headspace 
was about 1.4 times as great per 
volume of juice in the canned 
orange juice as in the bottled 
orange juice, and about equal in 
the canned and bottled grapefruit 
juices. The variations in the head- 
space would be expected to in- 
fluence retention of ascorbic acid 
to some extent. 

The data for the retention of 
ascorbic acid during storage of 
the bottled and canned juices at 
room temperature and in the cold 
room are presented in Table 2. 
Each ascorbic acid value is_ the 
average for three separate con- 
tainers of juice. Variations be- 
tween containers in each set of 
three containers of juice usually 
did not exceed 1 per cent during 
the first six months of storage, 
and 2 per cent from that time on 
to the end of the 18 months per- 
iod. Some of this variation might 
possibly be attributed to head- 
space variation. The ascorbic acid 
values given for the bottled orange 
juice and bottled grapefruit juice 
held at room temperature might 
be considered approximate at the 
end of the 18 months storage, be- 
cause the browning of the juice 
interfered with an accurate visual 
endpoint of the titration. 

The ascorbic acid retentions in 
the bottled juices during storage 
were lower than in the corres- 
ponding canned juices as seen by 
referring to Table 2. The bottled 
juices showed a marked drop in 
ascorbic acid content during the 
first month or two of storage 
and this might be due to _ head- 
space oxygen combining with as- 
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corbic acid, It has been pointed 
out by Fitzpatrick, Powers, and 
Fellers (1941) that oxygen pre- 
sent in glass-packed foods combines 
with ascorbie acid. After this per- 
iod, retentions of ascorbic acid in 
both types of containers under 
the same storage conditions were 
practically parallel. The greatest 
loss of ascorbic acid in all con- 
tainers took place in the first six 
months of storage. From that time 
on to the end of the 18 months 
storage, the cold room juices re- 
mained fairly constant in reten- 
tion of ascorbic acid. The juices 
held at room temperature con- 
tinued to decrease in ascorbic acid 
content after the first six months 
of storage. A @reater change oc- 
curred between the 12th and 18th 
months of storage than between 
tte 6th and 12th months, and this 
might be attributed to the higher 
temperature of storage during the 
former period. 

While this investigation was in 
progress, an article appeared’ by 
Feaster and Alexander (1944) 
stating that higher ascorbic acid 
values would be obtained in some 
canned foods if metaphosphoric 
acid were used in the extracting 
medium due to its permitting in- 
terference by ferrous iron. Ad- 
vantage was taken at the end of 
the 18 months storage period to 
compare the mixture of 3-per cent 
metaphosphoric acid and 8-per cent 
acetic acid as used as an extracting 
medium in the present’ investiga- 
tion against the 8-per cent acetic 
acid extracting medium suggested 
by Feaster and Alexander. The 
results obtained using these two 
extracting mediums for the _ bot- 
tled and canned citrus juices after 
storage for 18 months at both 
cold room and room temperatures 
checked within 1 per cent, and 
the trend was for the 8-per cent 
acetic acid extracting medium to 
give the slightly higher results. 

Changes in color of the bottled 
and canned juices during storage 
are presented in Table 3. The 
bottled and canned orange juices 
stored in the cold room retained 
their bright yellow color through- 
out the 18 months period. The 
bottled orange juice at room tem- 
perature storage showed - slight 
darkening at the end of 12 months 
and noticeable darkening at 18 
months; whereas, the canned 
orange juice at this storage tem- 
perature showed slight darkening 
at 18 months. 

The canned _ grapefruit juice 
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MONTHS 


Cans 
ml, 


18 


AN 
mg. / 
100 


DR 
40°F. 
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Bottles 
me. / 
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FRUIT JUICE 


Grapefruit Juice 
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> 
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Table 2 
AND CANNED O 
AT ROOM TEMPE 
Retention of 
Cans 


mg./ 
100 ml, 


Cold Room 
40°F 


BOTTLED 


PERIOD 
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Bottles 
100 ml. 


mg./ 


STORAGE 


Orange Juice 
Cans 


mg. / 
100 ml, 


Bottles 
ml. 


100 


mg. / 


COMPARISON OF RETENTION OF ASCORBIC ACID IN 


Storage 


Period 
months 
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94.2 
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8. 
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* Approximate values only because the browning of the juices interfered with an accurate visual endpoint of the titration. 
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October, 1949 Bs 
stored in the cold room retained 
its typical grapefruit juice color 
throughout the 18 months period. 
The’ bottled grapefruit juice 
stored in the cold room’ showed 
slight darkening after 12 months. 


The bottled grapefruit juice stored 
at room temperature showed slight 
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distinctly off in flavor at 6 months 
considered disagreeable 
or unpalatable at 18 months. 
Because of the interest of the 
citrus canning industry of Florida 
in this comparison of glass and 
tin for packing citrus juices, sev- 
eral industry members cooperated 


and was 


Table 3 


Thirteen 


vitamin C—oxygen relationship in 


glass-packed foods. Canner_ 93, 
(16), 18. 

Maerz, A., and Paul, M. R., 
1930. A Dictionary of Color. 1st 
Ed. McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
Inc., New York. 

Moore, E. L., Wiederhold, E., 


CHANGES IN COLOR IN BOTTLED AND CANNED ORANGE JUICES AND GRAPEFRUIT JUICES OVER 
AN 18 MONTHS STORAGE PERIOD AT ROOM TEMPERATURE (Av. 76°F.) AND 40°F.) 





Color Plate Number * 
Orange Juice Grapefruit Juice 
Storage Room Temperature Cold Room Room Temperature Cold Room 
Period Av. 76°F. 40°F. Av. 76°F. 40°F. 
Bottles Cans Bottles Cans Bottles Cans Bottles Cans 
months 
0 10-L-3 10-L-3 10-L-3 10-L-3 10-D-1 10-C-1 10-D-1 10-C-1 
1 10-L-3 10-L-2 10-L-2 10-L-2 10-E-1 10-C-1 10-D-1 10-C-1 
3 10-L-3 10-L-3 10-L-3 10-L-3 a 10-C-1 10-D-1 10-C-1 
6 10-L-4 10-L-4 10-L-3 10-L-3 11-D-3 10-D-1 11-C-1 10-D-1 
12 11-L-6 11-L-4 11-L-4 11-L-3 11-E-4 11-C-1 11-C-2 11-B-1 
18 12-L-8 11-L-5 11-L-4 11-L-3 12-E-7 11-D-2 11-C-2 11-B-1 


* Refers to color plates in Dictionary of Color by Maerz and Paul, 1930. 


months and notice- 
18 months; the 


darkening at 6 
able darkening at 
canned grapefruit juice at _ this 
storage temperature showed slight 
darkening at 18 months. 

After processing, the glass-packed 
juices had slightly cooked tastes 
as compared with the canned juices 
and this may be attributed to the’ 


slower cooling of the bottled juices. 
both 


At the end of 18 months, 
the bottled and canned orange 
juices stored in the cold room 


were judged to be slightly off in 


flavor. The bottled orange juice 
stored at room temperature was 
considered to be slightly better 
in flavor to the canned orange 
juice at this storage temperature 
up to six months. However, at the 
end of 18 months the bottled 
orange juice stored at room tem- 
perature was judged disagreeable 


or unpalatable and the correspond- 
ing canned orange juice was dis- 
tinctly off in flavor. 


The 
were 
bottled 
out the 
Aftey 18 months in the cold 
the canned grapefruit juice 
considered slightly off in flavor a: 14 
the corresponding bottled grap- 
fruit juice noticeably off in flavor. 

storage at room’ tempera- 
the canned grapefruit juice 
was noticeably off in flavor at 
the end of 6 months and dis- 
tinetly off in flavor at 18 montks; 
the bottled grapefruit juice was 


grapefruit juices 
better in flavor than the 
grapefruit juiccs through- 
18 months storazve period. 
room, 
was 


canned 


During 
ture, 


number means browning or darkening of the Juice. 


various 
opinions 


in tasting the juices at 
storage periods and their 
have been incorporated into the 
results presented above. The re- 
sults definitely emphasize the im- 
portance of storing processed 
citrus juices at cool temperatures 
for best retention of flavor. 
SUMMARY 

investigation was made of 
the changes occurring in cvlor, 
flavor, and ascorbic acid (vitamin 
C) content in commercially bot- 
tled and canned unsweetened or- 
ange juices and grapefruit juices 
during storage in a cold room 
(40°F.) and at room temperature 
(av. 76°F.) for 18 months. The 
data obtained are discussed. 

All results definitely indicated 
the advisability of storing  pro- 
cessed citrus juices at cool tem- 
peratures for best retention of 
color, flavor, and acid. 
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cessing and subsequent stciage of 
the glass- and tin-packed p:ou. «ts. 
Fruit Products J. 23, 270-275, 2&5. 





Alike—yet so different 


Comparing the telephone in- 
dustry with other free Amer- 
ican enterprise is like compar- 
ing twin brothers. They look 
alike but they’re actually so dif- 
ferent. A telephone company’s 
profits and other phases of op- 
eration are regulated by law. 
Then, too, a telephone company 
must p-ovide efficient service 24 
hezrs every day. These are 
typical of the many ways in 
which telephone companies dif- 
fer from other businesses. 


eo 
| TELEPHONE COMPANY 
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New Developments In Color 


Prcoessing Demonstrated 


New developments in the field of 


color added and Flaverseal 
sing Lakeland at 
the second annual three day training 
Food Machin- 
ery & Chemical Corporation. 

More 


operators, 


proces- 
were unfolded in 


school conducted by 


than 150 house 
superintendents, 
chanics approximately 60 
plants throughout the state attended 
the heard experts in 
the use of color added and Flavor- 


packing 
and me- 
from 


sessions and 


were given a preview of many new 
revolutionary packing 
now under 


FMC factory 


pieces of 
equipment con- 


the 


house 
struction at big 
there, 

The open to all 
interested in the 
Flavorseal 


school was per- 


use of color 


and 


sons 


added and each 
day’s program got under way with 
big manu- 
special atten- 


added and 


a complete tour of the 
facturing plant with 
tion given to the color 


New Developments in Color Processing Demonstrated 


Packing house Operators attending the color added and Flavorseal school at 
Food Machinery & Chemical Corporation at Lakeland examine a new Flavorseal 
machine during a tour of inspection of the plant. 


seal describe and advanced 
equipment designed to further per- 


fect this important phase of packing 


new 


operations. 

Courtney W. Campbell, vice presi- 
dent in charge of FMC operations 
in Florida, stated that he ex- 
tremely well with the in- 
terest shown in the training project. 
“The from pack- 
operators been most 


house 


was 


pleased 


He said, 
ing 
gratifying”’. 
Related subjects discussed during 
the three day school included care 
maintenance of packing house 
sanitation, and other 
topics of vital interest to the in- 
dustry. In addition, the “students” 


response 


house has 


and 
equipment, 


Flavorseal equipment in operation in 
the plant. were 
held in the research laboratory with 
experts in their fields 
conducting the lectures. The various 
<roups were welcomed to the school 


Classroom. sessions 


respective 


by Howard Shannon, general mana- 
the local plant, and were 
guests of the company at a luncheon 
day. Sessions of 


ger of 


and dinner each 
the were held 
Wednesday and Friday in 
that as many packing house men as 
possible might take part in the dis- 
cussion.» 

The school was under the general 
direction of Elliott Tourjee, sales 
manager for FMC. Those in direct 


school on Monday, 


order 
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school were Henr 
manager; D: 
Ray Gerwe, research director; Jin 
Fiske, chief engineer and Jul 
Springer, service manager. 


the 
processing 


charge of 
Pfister, 


Canners Test 
Legality Of New 
Citrus Law.... 


and con 
their 


new 


Florida citrus canners 
launched 
the 


suit filed in 


centrators have 


long-expected attack on 


state citrus law in a 
Tampa with Federal Judge William 
J. Barker, Dr. Ralph L. Miller, 
Plymouth, chairman of the 


has 


can- 


ners’ policy committee, an- 
nounced. 
A hearing on the canners’ bill of 
complaint was set for Thursday in 
District Court at Tampa. 
suit was drawn in behalf of 
Fruit and 


processors, 


Federal 
The 
Florida 


24 other 


Canners, Inc., 
Com- 
Agriculture Nathan 


that Mayo be 


versus 
missioner of 
en- 


Mayo, asking 


joined from’ enforcing provisions 


of the 
The canners’ attack on the citrus 


law against canners., 


code has been anticipated for some 
time. They vigorously opposed its 
enactment at the Legislature, where 
Speaker of the House Murray left 
the the bill on 
the floor, and dramatic charges of 
for 

Fuller 


rostrum to assail 


undue pressure votes were 


hurled at Gov. Warren in 
his drive to get the bill passed. 
Major effect of the new law on 
canners their output under 
the the 


Citrus Commission, requires ‘grade 


places 
jurisdiction of Florida 


’ 


labeling,” and imposes a com- 


pulsory inspection tax of one-half 


cent per case on all processed pro- 
ducts. 

Dr. Miller, research director of 
Plymouth Citrus Growers Associa- 
tion, termed the suit ‘fa desperate 
appeal by processors of 30,000,000 
boxes of fruit last season to pre- 
vent the imposition of unfair, im- 
practical and costly political rule 
over the most promising industry 
in the food field.” 
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* Trends In Planting Of Florida 


e e ARTHUR C. BROWN, PLANT COMMISSIONER, AND 
itr F t PAUL E. FRIERSON, ASST. TO THE GROVE 
us Yul S eee INSPECTOR, STATE PLANT BOARD 


I have been requested to talk Condensed From Talk At Citrus Insti- at the rate of 2,650 acres per year. 
on the trend in the planting of tute, Camp a August Texas increased her acreage at 
citrus fruits in Florida. ear et only 1,850 acres per year during 





A study of the problems and == = = > - this same period. 

procedures of citrus growers in tke following year, when the con- Florida produced, during the 

Florida some fifty or sixty years tractors had departed for parts 1947-48 season, 95,570,000 boxes 

~_ ago, as indicated by information ynknown. of citrus fruit. This is over 50% 
st contained in some of the early re- Citrus production in Florida has of all citrus produced in the 
heir ports of the Florida State Horti- come a long way since 1892. Flor- United States, and is 1% times 
1ew cultural Society indicates that in ida is today in the enviable po- as much as California produced 
in some respects the trends are par-_ sition of being first in the world during the same period. It is 
iam allel, while in others they are in total acreage set to citrus trees, very likely that Florida, with an 
ie widely divergent from those of to- as well as in the production of estimated 96,000,000 box crop for 
day. For exemple, Mr. Dudley W. citrus fruits. For many years’ 1948-49, has produced an even 
_ Adams, of Tangerine, Florida, in Florida and California raced neck larger percentage of the total 
an- his presidential address to the mem- and neck towards this goal. While United States citrus fruit for the 
bers of the State Horticultura! citrus acreage has been increasing season just ended because of the 

of Society at their meeting at Ormond in all of the citrus-producing areas serious freeze damage suffered by 
- in May, 1892, stated, in part, that of the United States in recent both California and Texas. This 
“Tie work of our Society is: first, years, it has been most rapid in’ is a big change from the 18,100,- 

pe how to grow fruit; second, how Florida. During the past ten 000 boxes of all citrus, excepting 
of to transport fruit; and third, how years, Florida’s citrus acreage has limes, produced during the 1929- 
nd to sell frait”. It is obvious that increased at the average rate of 30 season. Except for the 1934- 
m- the trend with respect to these 7,280 acres per year, while the 35 movement, it is greater than 
- fundamental factors has not annual increase in California was the total United States production 


changed within the past sixty 


years. 
ns It is to be hoped, however, that samen Sasa 
the trend with regard to the ethics TRY 
us on the part of individuals in re- US INDUS 
ne cent years who have contracted to THE CITR 
set out citrus groves is away from "tic 
——— 


those of the early contractors. In pile 


this same report, Mr. C. A. Bacon 


ft of Ormond, Chairman of the Com- Vol. I: History, Botany and Breeding 


yn mittee on Native Fruits, stated 





of that in the beginning of the Edited by Herbert John Webber and Leon Dexter 
ms o—— soy me ee ae Batchelor. A summary of the most important in- 
i. trees were sawed off two or three formation available on citrus history and botany in 
feet above tke ground, the stumps relation to commercial production. 1028 pages 
were planted in new cleared land, Illus. $10 00 
n and after the sprouts had started P 


“Yr they were budded to sweet fruits. ‘“ 
ones contractors, when they Vol. Il: The Production of the Crop 


7 learned that they were short some 

le of the number of stumps necessary Edited by Leon Dexter Batchelor and Herbert John 

1- to complete the plantings and ful- Webber. A comprehensive coverage of all ordinary 

if fill their contracts, would saw off orchard practices employed in producing the crop. 

. a length or two of the larger Reports the results of the extensive rootstock ex- 
trunks which would ordinarily be periments conducted by the California Citrus Experi- 
discarded, and set them in the ment Station in Riverside. 934 pages. Illus. $10.00 

f ground to fill the vacancies, As 

. this work was performed in the Also 

: late fall or early winter for north- < 

, ern people who came to Florida COLOR HAND BOOK OF CITRUS DISEASES, by L. 

p for a short visit after their plant- J. Klotz and H.S. Fawcett. Revised Edition. $6.50 


ings had been completed and at 
a time when none of the stumps UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA PRESS 
had put out new growth, this de- Berkeley 4, California 

ception was not discovered until 
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before 1937-38. 
been gradually 
sharp ups and 
profitable and 
well as 
adverse weather 
rate of in- 
crease has greater than the 
other state’s. California led Flor- 
ida in total production until about 
1942-43. Florida’s rapid increase 
in yield per acre, as well as acreage 
citrus, stimulated by good 
war-time prices, began to enter 
the picture then. At this same 
time, acreage and production in 
California was beginning to be af- 
fected by quick decline and the 
small fruit problems. Due to these 
conditions, together with the dam- 
caused by the freeze of Jan- 
8-11, 1949, it is not likely 
the production in California 
will be-above that of the 1947-48 
season. It should be stated at this 
time, however, that tree injury in 
California as a result of the freeze 
last winter negligible. 
The production of citrus 
in Texas’ has 
1934. In 
yield 


for any 
Production 
upward, with its 
downs indicationg 
unprofitable 
favorable 
conditions. 


year 
has 


seasons, as 
and 
Florida’s 
been 


set to 


age 
uary 
that 


was 
fruits 
increased rapidly 
fact, the rate of 
per acre during 
the past ten years has kept pace 
with Florida’s. Texas, before the 
freeze last January, had the highest 
average yield per acre of any 
state. This freeze will be respon- 
sible for a sharp reduction in pro- 
duction for the next several years. 
It is probable that without very 
large-scale plantings in the im- 
mediate future, the Texas produc- 
tion is not likely to attain the 
level of the past several years, due 
to loss of old groves together with 
the fact that certain acreages of 
groves will not be brought back 
into production. 

A comparison of the yields per 
acre in Florida, California, and 
Texas during the past ten years, 
that is, from 1938-39 to 1947-48, 
produced some interesting figures. 
In Florida the average production 
per acre increased from 159 boxes 
during the first half of this period 
to an average of 218 during the 
last half; in California production 
remained almost stationary, while 
in Texas production increased 
from 179 boxes per acre during the 
period 1938-39 to 1942-43 to 244 
boxes during 1943-44 to 1947-48. 
Presented in another manner, Flor- 
ida increased its production per 
acre by 28 per cent; California 
1%; and Texas 27%. The in- 
creased yields in Florida and Texas 
may be attributed to great im- 
provements in cultural, fertilizing, 


since 
increase in 
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and control practices, plus 
annual yields in’ both 
old and new plantings. California, 
on the other hand, was plagued by 
the quick decline and small fruit 
problems. 

So that 
understanding of 


industry 


pest 
increased 


have a_ better 
the Florida 
before we discuss 
trends in plantings, let us 
our estimated 401,800 
citrus trees in production 
different angle. It is 
that there are slightly 


we may 
citrus 
recent 
consider 
acres of 
from a 
estimated 
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more than 26 million producing 
trees growing in commercial groves 
in this state. Of this total, ap- 
proximately 18,223,000 are orange 
trees of which slightly more than 
10.5 million, or 58 per cent, are 
early and mid-season types. Of 
the total orange production of 58,- 
400,000 boxes in 1947-48, 31,000,- 
000 boxes, or 53%, were early and 
mid-season _ types. Late types 
orange trees number 7.7 million, 
or 42 per cent of orange tree total, 
and accounted for 27,400,000 boxes 


8 ee 
INCREASE PROFITS 
with the NEW, Improved, 


did) PA a 


SAVES LABOR AND FRUIT 


Fast, accurate grading of fruit with the 
new fme PRESIZER before or directly 
after it enters the packing house saves 
you money by reducing labor costs in 
handling of fruit cannery sizes are 
eliminated automatically! 


MINIMUM UPKEEP 


The new fme PRESIZER is scientifi- 
eally engineered to require only a mini- 
mum of upkeep. There is nothing on 
this machine to wear out that cannot be 
quickly and easily replaced and at a 
very reasonable cost. 


LARGE CAPACITY 


Fruit runs through the new fme PRE- 
SIZER at a rapid rate, yet it is handled 
so gently there is no bruising. This 
machine has a capacity of 1 1/3 boxes of 
oranges per minute per run or 1 2/3 
boxes of grapefruit per run. A _ six-run 
machine will handle six to eight boxes 
of oranges or 10 boxes of grapefruit per 
minute with ease! 


Ui 


QUICK SIZE ADJUSTMENT 

An excellent feature of the new fmec 
PRESIZER is that adjustments for sizes 
can be made in a matter of minutes by 
turning a hand crank — even while the 
machine is in operation! If desired, it 
can be equipped at slight additional 
cost with a unit to adjust all sections 
simultaneously. 


STURDY CONSTRUCTION 

The new fme PRESIZER is sturdily 
constructed to give years of satisfactory 
service. Advanced designing makes it 
possible to install this machine in a very 
small space. It is easily adapted to any 
type of elevator or take-out conveyors. 


FULLY AUTOMATIC 

No operators are required for the new 
fme PRESIZER — it is completely auto- 
matic. The long aligning roll assures no 
“doubling up” when the fruit reaches the 
sizing roll. The accuracy of the machine 
has been conclusively proven in actual 
operation packing house superinten- 
dents hail the new fme PRESIZER as 
one of the most needed pieces of equip- 
ment to effect substantial savings in op- 
erating costs! 


For Full Details Write Today To 


FOOD MACHINERY AND CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


FLORIDA DIVISION 


LAKELAND, FLORIDA 
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or 47 per cent of the oranges pro- 
luced. Seventy-one per cent of 
the late type trees are 16 years 
and older, while only 64 per cent 
of the early and mid-season trees 
have reached that age. 

Of the 6,045,000 grapefruit 
trees growing in Florida, 3.5 mil- 
lion or 58 per cent are seeded type 
and slightly more than 2.5 mil- 
lion or 42 per cent are seedless 
type. Seeded type accounted for 
18,200,000 boxes or 55 per cent 
out of a total of 33,000,000, and 
seedless type trees produced 14,- 
800,000 boxes or 45 per cent of 
the total grapefruit. Ninety per 
cent of the seeded type trees are 
16 years or more old and only 69 
per cent of the seedless trees are 
of that age or older. 

Tangerines accounted for ap- 
proximately 4 per cent of the 
total citrus production in 1947-48, 
with a little more than 1.5 million 
trees. Ninety-six per cent of the 
tangerine trees are 16 years old 
or older. 

Lime trees accounted for 4,500 
acres, or 283,000 trees, and pro- 
duced 200,000 boxes in 1947-48. 

The period at which orange and 
grapefruit trees in Florida begin to 
decline in yield because of  ad- 
vanced age is not known. The 
number of old trees in this state 
which have reached that stage is 
too limited to enable investigators 
to make any worth-while predic- 
tions. There is evidence to sup- 
port the belief that orange and 
grapefruit trees continue to increase 
in production as they advance in 
age, but they show a lower per- 
centage increase after about thirty 
to thirty-five years. Tangerine 
trees seem to reach this peak 
around twenty years, when produc- 
tion begins to level off. 

Orange fresh fruit utilization 
paralleled production until about 
1943-44, when fresh fruit utiliza- 
tion started to decline. Processed 
fruit accounted for only a_ small 
percentage of the production until 
the last few years, but the trend 
has been’ gradually upward. In 
1942-43 there was a rather sharp 
increase in quantities of fruit pro- 
cessed, and in 1946-47, with the 
introduction of frozen concentrate, 
there was a very definite trend 
away from fresh fruit shipment 
and towards processed fruit, so 
that in the 1947-48 season, when 
over 52% went into cans, the 
amount of oranges processed ex- 
ceeded those sold fresh for the 
first time. 

(Continued on uage 20) 
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WAICHEVER 
WAY YOUR 


FRUIT GOES..... 


QUALITY governs your re- 
turns. Better fruit stands a 
better chance for the high 
dollar. 


That’s why it’s more economi- 
cal in the long run to give your 
trees all they need to produce 


QUALITY fruit. 


You get this result when 


VOW... «. 


DEPEND 
ON 
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GULF FIELD 
SERVICE 


brings you up-to-date 
recommendations and 
materials for a com- 
plete better fruit pro- 
gram. Let the GULF 
Field Man in your sec- 
tion give you proof that 
it pays to DEPEND ON 
GULF for results that 
please at picking time. 


AC ILESIE 


AZZ 


RIGHT for YOUR Crops 





The GULF FERTILIZER COMPANY 
Tampa and Port Everglades, Florida 
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COMPILED EY THE LYONS FERTILIZER CO. 


Reports Of Cur Field Men... 


POLK COUNTY 


J. M. (Jim) Sample 
The hurricane damage to this 
area has been’ reported’ by 


agencies and 
add by this re- 


official 
little to 


Various 
leaves 


port. However, new growth has 
now covered most trees where 
defoliation occurred. This 


erowth is not strong or vigorous 
in appearance, and many growers 


are now applying their fall ap- 
plication of fertilizer to streng- 
then the trees and aid the new 
growth to maturity. In some 
cases increased amounts of ni- 
trogen are being applied, but 
generally, the regular fall ap- 
plication is calculated and _ put 


on the grove. About six inches 
of rain fell during the storm 
and scattered rains have occur- 


red since, but generally this sec- 


tion is short of rainfall. The 
lakes are well below their rec- 
ord high of last year and some 
concern is felt for an early fall 
drought. This condition seems 
to be another factor for ap- 
plying and early fall fertiliza- 
tion while some moisture _ is 


present, 


SOUTHWEST FLORIDA 


Eaves Allison 
This area escaped any dam- 
age from the late August hur- 
ricane except for very minor 
loss of fruit in the Arcadia sec- 
tion and some water damage to 


citrus from the abnormal amount 
of rainfall in August. It was 
enly on poorly drained soil that 


this latter occurred. Heavy 
rains necessitated some replant- 
ing of early field tomatoes, but 
on the whole no disastrous ef- 
fects of wind or water are evi- 
dent down this way. Fall crops 
are progressing nicely. Early 
glads are well along and look 
good. First plantings of celery 
in the Sarasota section are go- 
ing ahead with prospects good 
for profitable returns. The _ to- 
mato plantings seem to be in 
usual volume in the Ruskin sec- 


tion and in Manatee County, and 
so far growing conditions point 
to a good fall season. 


HILLSBOROUGH & PINELLAS 
COUNTIES 
C. S. (Charlie) Little 
The recent hurricane did very 
little damage to either groves or 


buidings in this section of the 
state, and now growers are feel- 
ing very optimistic about their 
prospects for the approaching 
season. While most growers are 
not too happy to reap a nice 
harvest at the expense of their 
fellow growers, they do feel that 
this particular section will have 
a very profitable year if we 
can avoid further’ hazards of 
climate. We have had = some 
heavy rains during the past six 
weeks and as a_ result most 
growers will start the fall ap- 
plication of fertilizer somewhat 
earlier than it is normally ap- 
plied. It now appears that the 
middle of October will see our 
fertilizer program well under 
way. Cover crops are now be- 
ing cut, or have already been 
cut and other’ grove activity 
consists of either spraying or 
dusting to keep rust mite under 
control. Quite a large number 
of growers have made an ap- 
plication of. dolomite to their 
groves this summer. 


NORTH CENTRAL FLORIDA 
V. E. (Val) Bourland 

We have had a considerable 
planting of fall cukes around 
Winter Garden and many fields 
are showing a very nice stand. 
There will be some acreage of 
both cabbage and pepper in this 
section and seed beds are look- 
ing good. Other vegetable crops 


will be planted to about the 
same acreage as we had last 
year. The hurricane damage to 
this territory cannot be con- 


sidered as too serious. In some 
localities we had quite a bit of 


damage but the territory as a 
whole came through in very 
good shape. Since most of our 
cover crops have been chopped 
it appears that rust mite have 
made an especially strong ef- 
fort to take control of the situ- 
ation, and as a result most 
growers have had their spray- 
ing and dusting machines very 
busy to bring these pests under 
control. We have a great deal 
of late bloom fruit in this ter- 
ritory and it is sizing up well 


and apparently will develop into 

real nice quality. 

WEST CENTRAL FLORIDA 
E. A. (Mac) McCartney 
We, in this part of Florida 








depend to a large extent on 


citrus and vegetable crops for 
our source of agricultural in- 
come, but during the past few 
years there has been a definite 
trend toward placing more 
emphasis on the cattle indus- 
try. Pastures are being im- 
proved, more blood stock is be- 


ing added, and in general there 
is more interest in cattle. Several 


times each year cattlemen get 
together to make tours of the 
entire section at which time 
they study what the other fel- 
low is doing and in turn pick 
up ideas that will help them im- 
prove their own situation. We 
are for them, and want to co- 
operate 100% and believe that 
a diversified agriculture makes 
for a more healthy and _ pro- 
gressive community. The  hur- 
ricane in August caused con- 


siderable damage to grapefruit 
throughout this territory, but 
only slight losses to oranges and 
tangerines. We were lucky. 


SOUTH POLK, HIGHLANDS & 

HARDEE COUNTIES 

R. L. (Bob) Padgett 
The hurricane of August 26th 
that passed in full force over 
this territory has left quite a 
bit of speculation as to the 
damage to our. present fruit 
crop. I too, would like to join 
this predicting group and give 
out with the damage as I see it. 
In Highlands and South Polk 
county we estimate a loss of 
from 65% to 75% of seedless 
grapefruit with the loss’ on 
seeded grapefruit not to exceed 


50‘7, and probably much lower. 
The loss on oranges will not 
exceed 10% even’ with fruit 
that will continue to drop. Har- 
dee County’ suffered heavy 
losses on seedling oranges and 
the overall tree loss was heavy. 
There was heavy foliage loss 
over this entire area, but we 
have had a very fine flush of 


new growth to replace this loss. 
While the new growth has not 
been very vigorous it has cer- 
tainly shown that we do not 
have as much actual wood 
damage as was. at first anti- 
cipated. The fall application of 
fertilizer will be applied some- 
what earlier than usual because 
of the hurricane damage with 
the idea that it will build up 
tree strength and vitality dur- 
ing the coming months. 
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ADVERTISEMENT — LYONS FERTILIZER COMPANY 















“Little Known Facts About 
A Well Known Company” 


On July 1, 1924, the Lyons Fertilizer Company was organized to serve 
the agricultural interests in the state of Florida. Mr. W. L. Waring, 
Jr., one of the principal heads of the new found company, has continued 
since that date in the active management and operation of this company. 







Since its original incorporation the Lyons Fertilizer Company 
has endeavored constantly to promote the development 
of Florida agriculture. The Lyons Fertilizer Company has 
conducted a great deal of individual research and expended 
considerable money to develop and promote better fertilizers 
and a better knowledge of their use for the benefit of the 
Florida growers. 









In the 25 years of its operation the company has manufactured and 
shipped approximately 600,000 tons of mixed fertilizers for distribution 
all over the state of Florida. It has a modern plant with all the neces- 
sary machinery for the manufacturing of fertliizers suitable to Florida 
soils and is constantly improving the factory set-up using the most 
modern methods to insure a properly based and properly mixed fertili- 
zer for customer consumption. 









It is not generally known but the stock in the Lyons Fertilizer 
Company is 100% owned by the present employees or retired 
employees. This employee ownership and control works di- 
rectly to the benefit of Florida agriculture for it is only 
through continued service and customer satisfaction that the 
stockholders of the organization can hope to make a profit. 
It is therefore up to the employees to see that their customers 
receive the utmost in service and desired results. 









10 men in the general office and sales department have devoted a total 
of 140 years of service to Lyons customers. This is an average of 14 
years each. From this accumulation of 140 years of service to Florida 
agriculture naturally will come a great deal of practical knowledge as 
well as scientific knowedge that can be used for the benefit of the 
vrowers of the state. 








Lyons Fertilizer Company is proud of its achievements and 
promises its customers cooperation in the development of 
Florida agriculture. 







Lyons Fertilizer Company 


P. O. Box 310 
TAMPA, FLORIDA 
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TRENDS IN PLANTING OF 
FLORIDA CITRUS FRUITS 
(Continued from page 17) 

Since the beginning of the citrus 
juice canning industry in 1934-35, 
a large percentage of our grape- 
fruit has processed. Only 
five years before more 
grapefruit processed 
than were being sold fresh. The 
proportion of grapefruit being 
utilized by the canneries has grown 
gradually greater until at the 
present time over 58 per cent of 
our annual crop is being canned. 
The movement of citrus trees 
from Florida nurseries to Florida 
destinations, as reported to the 
Nursery Inspector of the State 
Plant Board, gives us a pretty good 
idea of things to come in the 
citrus industry. From a study of 
these nursery stock movements and 
of the citrus industry by agricul- 
tural economists and _ statistical 
specialists in this field, it is esti- 
mated that of June 30, 1948, 
there are 48,000 acres, or over 3,- 
000,000 non-bearing citrus trees 
planted in Florida groves. This 
means that for the four-year period 
1948-1952 there will be added to 
the bearing acreage of Florida citrus 
an average of approximately 12,- 
000 acres per year, and by 1952 
Florida bearing total citrus acreage 
will be approximately 450,000 

acres, 
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trees reach 
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their age of maximum 
As of June 30, 1948, 32% of all 
bearing orange trees, 20% of our 
bearing grapefruit, and 4% of our 
tangerines were under 16 years of 
age. 

There has always been a direct 
relationship between high on-the- 
tree returns for citrus fruits and 
the planting of new groves. The 
reverse of this is true also; years 
of poor prices to the grower are 
usually years when fewer new 
trees are planted. 

You might wonder what varie- 
ties have been going into these 
plantings. 

Valencias have been the leading 
variety for the past 20 years with 
the exception of a four-year period 
between 1935 and 1940 when Ham- 
lins were in the lead. These 
varieties are followed by  pine- 
apples and Parson Brown, which 
have been planted consistently but 
in much smaller numbers through- 
out the period. These four varie- 


groves, 
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ties of oranges constituted 84 per 
cent of the total orange tree plant- 
ings during the 1946-47 season 
and 79 per cent in 1947-48. There 
were 24 other named = varieties 
moved to Florida destinations, of 
which Jaffa was the most im- 
portant. 

In planting of grapefruit Marsh 
Seedless has been the leading 
variety, and has constituted one- 
third to one-half of total grapefruit 
plantings during each of the 18 
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years beginning July 1928 through 
1945-46. During 1946-47 Marsh 
Seedless plantings dropped to 21 
per cent of the total grapefruit 
plantings, and to 13 per cent in 
1947-48. Duncan accounted for 
22 per cent of total grapefruit 
plantings in 1946-47, but were 
slightly less than 11 per cent for 
1947-48. Thompson (Pink Marsh) 
moved up to first place in 1946- 
47 with 28 per cent of the grape- 
fruit; in 1947-48 it made up 47 
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The new X-CEL Insecticide Plant is now in op- 
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This modern dust plant enables us to 


give you better service on insecticides, fungici- 
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per cent of the total grapefruit 
moved, while Henninger Ruby 
moved to second place with 33 
per cent. Red and pink grape- 
fruit accounted for 70 per cent 
of the total number of grapefruit 
trees moved in 1947-48, or 17 per 
cent of all citrus. 

There have been only a few 
tangerine trees planted since 1929- 
80. A marked increase occurred 
in 1946-47 and 1947-48 when 
22,347 and 17,153 trees were 
planted for those years. In 1931- 
82 plantings of Temples exceeded 
tangerines for the first time and 
the bulk of plantings of the man- 
darin group' since that time has 
been Temples. Temples _ consti- 
tuted 81% of the plantings of 
the mandarin group for 1947-48, 
and 11% of the total citrus plant- 
ings for that year. 

Plantings of lemons and limes 
continue to be negligible, but in- 
creases were registered with both 
of these fruits in 1946-47, but de- 
clined sharply in 1947-48. 

Once you have driven through 
the vast citrus areas of Polk, 
Orange, and Lake Counties, you 
realize where they have been 
planting the citrus trees sold each 
year. We have a chart to show 
the trends with respect to new 
plantings in several localities in 
Florida. 

We have made three divisions of 
our citrus belt: (1) the Inland 
counties; (2) East Coast counties; 
(3) and the Gulf Coast counties. 
The Inland counties, much the 
largest area, have consistently re- 
ceived the great bulk of our 
citrus trees, with the East Coast 
and Gulf Coast counties trailing 
far below. They have all shown 
the influence of good periods and 
bad, but it seems to me that the 
Inland county growers have been a 
little more impulsive than the 
growers in the other two sections 
—there have been very sharp in- 
clines and declines in shipments to 
the Inland counties. More than 
60% of the oranges and 40% of 
the grapefruit have been going to 
the Inland counties for the past 
twenty years. The percentage of 
grapefruit going to the East Coast 
counties has increased materially 
in recent years; approximately 
42% of the grapefruit trees moved 
during the year ending June 30, 
1948 went to the East Coast coun- 
ties compared with 44% to the 
Inland counties and 13% to the 
West Coast citrus section. 
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Repair the Damage... 


In order to 

offset the damage 

of the recent hurricane, 
experienced grove owners 
will apply their fertilizer 
earlier this fall. 


NACO 5-STAR* Brand fertilizers, 
plus the services of 

NACO field representatives, 

will help to keep the 

Florida citrus grower 

out in front. 


A ecard to us will bring a 


NACO man to see you. 


*5-STAR 
Brands 


contain 

ZINC 

IRON 
MANGANESE 
MAGNESIUM 
COPPER 


plus BORON 


NACO FERTILIZER 
COMPANY *S"roriva 
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HAS OZONE ANY VALUE 
TRE TREATMENT OF CITRUS 
FRUIT FOR DECAY?! 


(Continued from page 7) 
dence in favor of treating citrus 
fruits with this gas. 
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MONEY FOR CAMP 


Manatee County 4-H club members 
raised $60 recently for the new 4-H 
camp in Highlands County by selling 
tickets to the 4-H movie, “The Green 
Promise,” according to Asst. County 
Agent Joe N. Bushby. 


Classified Ads 


CITRUS TREES Standard Commer- 
cial Varieties and Rootstocks. In- 
formation, Recommendations and 
Prices Furnished Upon Request. 
Clay Hill Nurseries Co., Box 2880, 
Tampa, Florida. 


CLEOPATRA MANDARIN Seed and 
Seedlings, also contracting for bud- 
ded trees on Cleopatra. 

RUBY RED GRAPEFRUIT and all 
standard varieties on lemon and 
sour stock. Grand Island Nurseries, 
Eustis, Florida. 





SUPERIOR CITRUS TREES 
100,000 fine citrus trees of the best 
commercial varieties. Can also fur- 
nish selected trees for yard plantings 
of many faney varieties. Prices and 
other information gladly furnished on 
request. 

Ward’s Nursery, Avon Park, Fla. 


PEACH TREES Improved Jewel 
Budwood selection from commercial 
producing orchards. Limited quan- 
tity available on reservation for 
January - February 1950 delivery. 

R. P. Thornton, Box 2880, Tampa, 

Florida. 
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GET LARGER YIELDS 


of quality citrus with water-soluble magnesia 














Fruit production can 
be approximately doubled by the 
use of available magnesia as dem- 
onstrated by tests conducted over 
a period of years by the Lake 
Alfred Citrus Experiment Station 
on two seedy grapefruit plots. 

Such results are being obtained 
by hundreds of growers who are 
using Sul-Po-Mag regularly to im- 
prove production in their groves. 

Many Florida growers have 
used Sul-Po-Mag for years. Dur- 
ing the recent shortages, Sul-Po- 
Mag supplied not only the water- 
soluble magnesia so necessary to 
the sandy soils of Florida, but also 
many thousand extra tons of essen- 
tial potash, providing Florida 
growers with fertilizers in greater 
proportion than supplied in sur- 
rounding areas. 

Few grove soils in Florida con- 
tain enough available magnesia for 
citrus. When magnesia deficiency 
is not corrected, the trees become 


Double Sulfate of Potash-Magnesia 


SUL-PO-MAG TRADEMARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF, 


Water-Soluble 





more sensitive to cold and drought 
and the fruit small, with low food 
value and poor taste. 

The most practical, convenient 
and economical way to obtain 
magnesia is in its natural combi- 
nation with sulfate of potash in 
Sul-Po-Mag. Both the magnesia 
and potash are in water-soluble 
form and immediately available 
to crops. 

Many leading manufacturers 
are blending Sul-Po-Mag with the 
other plant foods to supply you 
the most productive and efficient 
fertilizers available today. When 
you buy fertilizer for citrus, vege- 
tables and other crops, ask your 


dealer for a grade containing Swl- 
Po-Mag. 
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POTASH DIVISION + INTERNATIONAL MINERALS & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
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